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DEAR MR. EDITOR: 
around the world A few copies of CATHO 
came my way recently. | fe 
beautiful little magazine, ir 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1957 ng Ie ee 
up. | am sure our Semin 
would appreciate it: it in itselfy 
VOLUME 4, NUMBER 1 be an education for them. «7 
| wonder, Mr. Editor, wh 
PIME MARCHES ON... . . could not see your way to ¢ 
favor and send us a compl 
ALL ABOARD FOR DARJEELING . copy. We should be very 
for this bi-monthly messeng 
HI - YO, PHACA, AWAY . . . . +16 ing us Catholic news and vi 
all over the world. 

St. Albert's is training 
digenous clergy of a dozen ¢ 
of this part of India (N.E.), 
Set BRASIMAN, | 2 wwe CUM lish is the only language ref 

written and through which the 
THE SOLDIER'S WAY sere narians can reach the outsid 
is the non-Indian world. Y, 
WELL DONE, DOCTOR McMURTRIE 34 aware that the Church in India 
need of holy and zealous pri 
the soil. That is why | 
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MR. EDITOR: 
of all, let me introduce my- 
(a Catholic proofreader work- 
g Hindu establishment. There 
er two hundred workmen in 
and occasionally some of 
workmen discuss with me the 
fof religion. | answer them 
I can. 
‘day not long ago | ap- 
our priest to clear up a 
that had arisen and while 
with him | noticed your 
, CATHOLIC LIFE. | liked 
much and found that it helped 
ing other difficulties regarding 
jwhich came up later on. 
‘Trequest your readers to re- 
old copies of the maga- 
}me so that | might in turn 
to fellow workers to read? 
"you for your cooperation. 
: Very Sincerely 
Cc. F. ANTHONY 
Elthuruth, Trichur 
South India 


NOTE : Both Father felen 
, Anthony have been put on 
scomplimentary list but we 
my some of our readers might 
© send some of their back 
to Father Eelen and Mr. 
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PIME MARCHES ON! 


pictorial review of PIME activities in the U.S. during ’56 
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PIME’S friends will long remember the inspiring lec- 
“ture given by the prominent author and international 
| jurist, Dr. John C. H. Wu, who spoke under the auspices 

of CATHOLIC LIFE mngeine in Detroit last March. 
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Another first for °56 was the first ordination on 
i 29th of U. S. educated PIME priests. The Apostolic 
‘Nuncio, Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, consecrated the 
ew priests, one of whom, Father Eugene Giussani, has 
‘recently taken up his missionary chores in Hong Kong. 





PIME MARCHES ON! 


PIME SEMINARY 
CORNERSTONE BLESSED 

The sun shone over Hebron Heights 
Newark, Ohio, on July 22nd, a date to be 
membered for the blessing of the cornerstom 
of the first PIME Seminary in the US 
Friends, benefactors and well-wishers of tf 
Missionaries from Ohio and Michigan hi 
gathered to attend the ceremony. a 

After a salute to Old Glory and invocat 
of God’s benediction on the new Seminaf 
union-card holding Bishop Ready took up f 
mason’s troll and applied the cement to hé 
the massive cornerstone in place. As it \¥ 
lowered to its permanent position a Te Deu 
or song of Thanksgiving to God was sung, 

In the brief talks that followed, Bi 
Ready welcomed the Missionaries to his die 
cese and Father Maestrini as provincial sup 
rior of the PIME Fathers here in the 
expressed his gratitude for the Bishop’s ki 
hospitality. Both spoke gratefully of 
Augustine Wehrle who had so generou 
donated the farms on which the new PIM 
Seminary is located. 
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PIME supporters will also remember the terrific, | 
razzle-dazzle FIESTA OF NATIONS held June 24th at 
the University of Detroit’s magnificent gym. Hats off | 
to the ladies of the PIME Missionaries of Ss. Peter and | 
Paul Auxiliary who sponsored the successful affair. 
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Benefactors of the PIME Missionaries will also recall | 
with considerable satisfaction the annual benefit banquet | 
staged by the FRIENDS of the Missionaries of Ss. Peter | 
and Paul on October 6th. On that occasion, the plaque | 
for KNIGHT OF CHARITY was presented to America’s 
number one union leader, Mr. George Meany, president 
of the A.F.L. and C.1.0. labor merger for his outstanding 


contribution to their ideal of “Union in Family Life with 
99 





L. PISTILLI 


while with the U. S. Army in Korea 
had this snapshot taken of himself 
and a little Korean friend, Kim Ah 
Soon, in front of Seoul’s St. Paul's 
Chapel. His “hitch” over, Leo is 
also looking forward to a career 
as a Missionary of Ss. Peter and 
Paul. He is one of the young men 
who took the cassock on November 


DICK RYAN 

‘tioined the Navy to see the world” 
and from this snap, we at leas} 
know that he saw Hong Kong. Dick 
is busy now with his studies to the 
priesthood preparing to see the 
world as a Missionary of Ss. Peter 
and Paul. 
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I, was Sunday, November I], 
1956, and a day now nationally 
celebrated as ‘Veterans’ Day.” 
Appropriately enough it was al 
so the date for ten young Amer 
icans, mostly ex-Gls, to offer 
themselves to God and receive 
the cassock marking them as a& 
pirants to the priesthood as Mis 
sionaries of Ss. Peter and Paul 
in the Pontifical Institute of Mie 
sion Extention. 

It seemed that nature itself 
had been informed of the impor 
tance of this day and had at 
rayed itself in its best for the 
occasion. The ceremony, in ouf 
temporary Seminary headquat 
ters, Columbus, began with sok 
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WME hopes for ’57 and the years ahead 


Here are a few! 


by J. B. Boracco, PIME 


emn high Pontifical Mass, Bishop 
Ready of Columbus presiding. 
When the “Veni Creator” had 
been sung at the conclusion of 
the Mass, Bishop Ready called 
mm the young men before him and 
sked: ‘My beloved sons, here 
‘prostrate before the altar of 
, what do you request?” 

After a brief moment of si- 
nce which encompassed the 

ire of many youthful years, 

py replied: ‘In order to be 
MMaithful to the invitation of Our 
erd and trusting in the mater- 

ial guidance of Mary, Queen of 

» Missions, we humbly beg to 

pive the clerical garb of this 

issionary Society of Ss. Peter 

d Paul, as we are willing to 

hounce the world and to be 

olled as candidates for the 
issionary priesthood.” 

One by one, they put aside 
their jackets to receive from the 
Bishop the black cassock, sym- 
bolic of their renunciation of the 
world. 

Bishop Ready then _ spoke: 
“You have seen Christ as in a 
Vision inviting you to follow 
Him. Generously you have 
@swered His appeal and you 
have come here to assume the 
dress which consecrates you to 
His service. It is up to you now 
fo make yourselves worthy of 
this choice of predilection by 
devoting yourselves seriously to 

study of sacred science and 
fo the practice of Christian vir- 
tie. In the long and difficult 
Years ahead, you will go 
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through difficulties and days of 
discouragement. Remember then 
the vision of Christ calling you 
and continue to surrender your- 
self to His Service with the 
same enthusiasm and generosity 
with which you have come to 
His altar this morning. 

“Keep before your eyes the 
Guardian Angels of the pagan 
nations who are calling to you 
to bring Christ to these lands. 
Keep also before your eyes, the 
sacrifices, the generosity, the 
humble work of so many bene- 
factors, without whose assist- 
ance you could not pursue your 
priestly studies free of financial 
worries. With these thoughts al- 
ways in mind, you will surely 
succeed in reaching your goal.” 

When the Bishop had conclud- 
ed, many eyes were wet with 
tears, — tears of joy and grati- 
tude. 

These young men are a new 
crop of our American PIME 
“fishers of men’’ who through 
your help and prayers will pros- 
per and increase through the 
years. “Amor vincit omnia’ — 
Love conquers all — so the old 
saying goes and this surely in- 
cludes the love of Christ for 
these young men an dtheir love 
for Christ. Desperately needed 
as missionaries in the missions 
of Holy Mother, the Church, 
they anxiously and carefully 
ready themselves for the man- 
size job that lies ahead, “to go 
forth and teach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 
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DARJEELING is world renown 
for its highly prized blend of In- 
dian tea, but the tiny village it- 
self, located at the crossroads of 
the neighboring kingdoms of Ne- 
pal, Bhutan and Sikkim has an- 
other distinction as well. It is 
the mountain-top terminus of and 
has given its name to the world’s 
highest railway, the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railroad. 
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Each year during the monsoon 
season, when we missionaries 
find it impossible to carry out 
our parochial duties because of 
the inclement weather on the 
hot, humid and oftentimes rain- 
drenched East Bengalese plains, 
we take off for a brief vacation 
at our St. Therese’s Villa in So- 
noda. To get there we must 
travel by the Darjeeling Hima- 
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CREDITS AND THANKS 

to Lowell Thomas and his Cinerama 
enterprise, ‘Seven Wonders of the | 
World” for lending CATHOLIC LIFE 
these photos showing the hazards 
encountered on the fabulous run of — 
the Darjeeling - Himalayan R. R. 
Those who have seen this marvelous | 
production will well remember the | 
sequence showing Mr. Prestage’s fa- _ 
vorite railroad rising up and whiz- 
zing around the heady heighths of | 
the Himalayas. Those who haven't 
seen this Cineramic thrill, “The Sev- | 
en Wonders of the World,” should. 
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, a > Once a year we Missionaries hear this c 
and board the world’s tiniest train for a 


A EELING | ride up the world’s highest mountains, 
. 


the Himalayas. 


by S. DiSerio, PIME 


layan and the ride is always a_ sion begins with some anxiety 
treat eagerly anticipated from on our part as to whether the 
year to year. The rest and spir- valiant little steam engine will 
itual lift we gain at Sonada makethetop. But the little ma- 
helps us to recuperate our lost chine’s grim determination to 
energies and prepare ourselves push on inevitably restores our 
for another year’s work. confidence and we sit back to 

We board the open-air, toy- enjoy the colorful vegetation 
like train at its starting point on ever changing from one altitude 
the plains, Siliguri at the base to another. The suddenness 
of the Himalayas. Each excur- with which the mountain range 
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rises is peculiar to this eastern 
extremity of the Himalayas. 

First we see forests with stal- 
wart sal trees: and then in the 
ravines the gigantic cotton trees. 
Up farther we note the butressed 
senual, palms and giant bamboo 
rising out of masses of ferns and 
moss and all entwined with 
creeping vine. On _ reaching 
3,000 feet we see fig trees, pines, 
oaks, chestnuts, birches and 
maples. Delicate hues of tree- 
fern, magnolias, rhododendrons 
abound while lichens and moss 
carpet the hillside and orchids 
in nature’s proudest display 
hang from the branches of the 
trees. 

The lush vegetation provides 
cover for tigers, leopards, buffa- 
los, deer, bears, wolves, monk- 
eys, and the quiet scenery can 
and does become animated with 
the appearance of wild ele- 


phants who block the tracks from 


time to time. Then patience is 
needed to out-wait the caprice 
of the lumbering beasts. 
Continuing on our way, we 
round another curve and before 
us lies an unparalleled panorama 
of snow-covered peaks rising to 
dizzy heights. Mount Everest 
dominates the range at 29,002 
feet, over nine thousand feet 
higher than its neighboring pin- 
nacles. Viewing the expansive 
plains below, the factory build- 
ings appear as only tiny dots. 
Terraced tea plantations can be 
seen on many a nearby ridge. 
Along the way, small com- 
munities hug the railway tracks 
and we note the familiar land- 
marks of Catholic Church build- 
ings and schools belonging to 
other religious orders and soci- 
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eties until we spot our own 
PIME Villa, St. Therese’s, at So- 
nada. But continuing on there 
are other interesting sites to be 
seen as well, such as the small 
village of Ghoom which is on 
the road to Tibet. As we wait 
for the mail to be put off, we see 
pigtailed Tibetans and Bhuta- 
nese dressed in rough cloaks 
and wearing high snow boots. 
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And in their midst are the ever- 
present Buddhist devotees, ply- 
ing their prayer wheels beneath 
prayer flags fluttering from tall 
bamboo poles erected by the 
roadside. Lamas or Tibetan 
priests who have evolved their 
own beliefs from Buddhist teach- 
ings are also in evidence. From 
Ghoom where our train has 
train has reached the highest 
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point on the line, it is but a short 
distance to Darjeeling. 

135 years ago, Darjeeling was 
an obscure mountain village of 
200 inhabitants. Acquired from 
the kingdom of Sikkim by the 
British East India as a mountain 
resort, it soon developed into an 
important military outpost of 
Britain's Indian empire. The 
splendid government buildings 
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the British built testify to its one- 
time importance. 

From it to Siliguri on the 
plains, the British constructed an 
excellent cart road, and in 1881 
track was laid along the same 
road thus affording rail com- 
munications with Calcutta more 
than 700 miles away. 

Through ingenuity of the en- 
gineer, Franklin Prestage, a ser- 
ies of under and over passes 
were later incorporated into the 
road to bring about a better 
alignment of track and thus fa- 
cilitate a more gradual ascent 
and descent on the steep Hima- 
layan grades. The speed of 
twelves miles per hour has been 
long established and as a result 
few if any accidents have been 
recorded. The honorable Mrs. 


Prestage gets three cheers afte 
each ride up or down his favorit 
railway. 


One last look at Darjeeling 
and its environs—'"'the roof of th 
world’’ — We wend our wa 


British Gurhka forces in Indig 
and listen here as in Ghoom ag 
Buddhist monks fill the air with 
their incantation: “Om mani 
podmi humi” — the jewel in the 
lotus, Lord Buddha. The time 
has at last come for us to board 
our train and off we go. Sonada 


is our next stop, and St. The 
rese’s Villa will be our resting 
place for a few days to prepare 
ourselves for the year ahead. 





The weird sound from the shell 
announces the coming of one of 
the Lamas to a suburban group 
of Buddhist devotees. 


To this old timer of the Himalayas 
the Lama is always right. 


The Lama presides at the Buddhist 
service of worship. 


The Lama, one of the countless num- 
bers of Tibetan Buddhist priests, who 
preach the doctrine of Illumination 
or the way, at Ghoom. 
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by J. Gobbato, PIME 
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HE COULD have been called 
by several other names, but 
Phaca, meaning chestnut brown 
in the local Burmese lingo, stuck 
to him from the day of his birth, 
He's a great favorite with my 
parishioners scattered through 
this hilly terrain and needless to 
say, he’s a great favorite with 
me, too. 

Phaca is a horse, only five 
years of age and four feet two 
inches tall. But he’s not justa@ 
horse and I would be doing him 
an injustice by calling him a pet. 
He is rather a friend and com 
panion whose usefulness is in 
calculable in this rugged jungle 
country where roads are ul 
known and the traveller must 
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He could be an understudy for the Lone Ranger’s 
trusty Silver, except for the fact that he’s 
“Chestnut Brown.” 


first seek out and then take the 
best of the narrow pathways 
circling mountains and hills. 
Through the thickly wooded for- 
ests and across streams and 
tivers, Phaca invariably seeks 
out the safest way. 

Indeed, his instincts in this re- 
gard are truly remarkable and 
his keen senses of smell and 
hearing literally work for the 
both of us. If he excitedly pricks 
up his ears or sniffs the ground 
and air, then I am alerted for 
gy emergency. It means dan- 
ger: possibly a bear is lurking 
in the foliage ahead, or a tiger 
has just passed by our way. 
Quickly I mount and together we 
leave the area to seek another 
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path. 

If Phaca refuses to cross a 
river or climb a hill for reasons 
that I at first cannot fathom, then 
I have found it best to change 
directions. Once I was bull- 
headed and insisted that the 
plucky steed continue on. We 
slipped and fell. Rubbing my 
injured “pride” I regretted my 
obstinacy. 

Incidents such as these have 
brought the two of us closer to- 
gether and as a result we have 
reached many a _ gentlemen's 
agreement. One of these under- 
stood “rules of the road” in- 
cludes my riding when the path 
leads uphill and walking when 
it goes down. If I want to make 
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an exception to this rule and 
play a bit lazy, Phaca stops and 
turns his head towards me as if 
to say, “Well, what kind of a 
game are you playing now?” Of 
course, there’s nothing else for 
me to do other than dismount 
and walk, but that’s understand- 
ing, isn’t it? Or is it just plain 
horse sense. 

Phaca is fully aware that rest 
is of the utmost importance to 
mountain travellers and some- 
times without consulting me he 
decides to halt under a shady 
cluster of trees where it just so 
happens that he can enjoy a 
snack amid some tasty green 
pasture. I must admit that his 
initiative for the most part makes 
for a welcomed break to say my 
Office. Thus, each of us praises 
God in our own way. 

Horse fanciers occasionally 
make note of the fact that an 
animal of good quality has a 
fiery spirit. Amateur fancier 
that I am, I'd like to recall one 
instance of Phaca’s ‘devil-may- 
care’ impetuosity in which I was 
the hapless victim. One day as 
we were riding about the mis- 
sion grounds, Phaca’s big bro- 
ther put in an appearance and 
challenged him to a race. Off 
we galloped on the slippery ex- 
cuse-for-a-road and my fears 
were shortly realized when my 
proud chestnut “little one’ tum- 
bled. There I was, my foot en- 
tangled in the stirrup, my face 
buried in mud. When Phaca 
lifted himself from the mire, he 
hung his head in shame and the 


both of us listened with red- 
dened ears to a lusty horse 
laugh emanating from the throat 
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of big brother in the distance. 

Peppery episodes such ag 
these, however, are the spice of 
my missionary life and for the 
most part, the youthful Phage 
realizes that they must not se 
ously interrupt my routine. Gen 
erally when we reach the chap 
door in the villages, he stops ag 
in his own way indicates that } 
is happy to have brought mé@ 
safely to my destination. As] 
set about my priestly duties 
among my Christian flock, Phaca | 
is left free to roam in the fields” 
nearby. On the morning follows 
ing, I go and find him freshen 
up and ready with a cheerf 
neigh to start on another lap} 
our journey. 

Now that Phaca is broken | 
however, it is I not he who} 
getting more tired by the de 
Old age is creeping up on th 
veteran missionary of the no 
ern Burmese mountains, @ 
sometimes I think that the fri 
Phaca needs a still friskier rid 
to keep him happy. Do you 
any chance know of some pre 
pective “Rider of the G 
Jungle’ who might be interested 
in becoming an missionary afl 
seeking adventure in this che 
lenging area of the Far 
Phaca is also waiting for th 
long expected cowboy missi¢ 
ary who will share the 
timer’s chores of medical se 
teaching, building and last 
not least administering the Hi 
Sacraments to God's child 
here in the mountains of B 

“Welcome padner!”’ I can i 
Phaca saying as our “cowk 
enters our humble mission ™ 
ral’’ compound. 
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d Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini, re- 
TT 
: Bossi in her arms when he was still 


an infant 





me from a Saint 
md another from 
a Saintly leper. 


by R. Bossi, PIME 


While Saint Frances Xavier 
Cabrini was just beginning the 
foundation of her religious Order 
of nuns to help the Italian im- 
migrants to the New World, she 
frequently had to travel from her 
native town of San Angelo Lo- 
digiano to Codogno (Lombardy). 
Though there is now a good bus 
service between the two, there 
was none in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. One had to go 
to Lodi by way of an old dilapi- 
dated tramway and there catch 
the train for Codogne. 

At Lodi, the midway mark in 
her goings and comings, Mother 

rini quite often stopped off 
to visit with my mother and fa- 
ther since theirs was the cnly 
home she knew. My grandfather 
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had been her schoolmate and 
my mother had once been her 
pupil. Naturally, therefore, cur 
home served as a welcomed rest- 
ing place during her tiring jour- 
neys. 

She came often and my mother 
was fond of telling how Mother 
Cabrini used to play with me 
when I was still an infant, cudd- 
ling and kissing me. “Who 
knows,” my mother would say 
years later, ‘‘your missionary vo- 
cation might have come through 
her kisses.’ Then, much to my 
distress, she would continue, 
“and to think that you were so 
naughty as to kick her in return 
for her caresses.”’ 

I don’t know if I'm better off 
now because of those early ex- 
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periences but the fact remains 
that I was the plaything of a 
Saint. And though I was too 
young to remember, another fact 
also remains that I had impious- 
ly kicked a Saint. Perhaps it 
was inborn modesty that made 
me revolt against such familiar- 
ity with one of God's chosen 
few. Despite my early miscon- 
duct, however, I am very ready 
to confess that good St. Frances 
Cabrini has never stopped favor- 
ing me throughout my life. Can- 
not I with permissable pride 
then, call myself her living relic? 

Throughout my thirty years as 
a PIME missionary in the wilds 
of Burma I have always kept the 
picture of this favorite saint in 
my breviary. And each time I 
think of her kissing me as an 
infant I also think of another 
kiss given me by one of my Bur- 
mese flock. It was the kiss of a 
leper. Yes, a leper in Burma 
kissed me, but this time I did 
not have the courage to refuse it. 

Upon arrival at Addolpholi in 
the spring of 1935, I heard the 
sad news that Mophatha, the 
best Christian in the village, had 
contracted the terrible disease of 
leprosy. Fearing contagion, his 
fellow villagers had put him in 
a poor bamboo hut two miles 
from the village. Twice a week 
one of his sons would carry rice 
and salt to him for foed. But fer 
the rest of his needs he had to 
fend for himself. He was in con- 
stant danger of wild beasts and 
what is worse, he was constant 
prey to insects which infested 
the area. 

“In the Name of God, I must 
see Mophatha,” I told the Ad- 
dolpholi villagers and after per- 
suasion, one of his ten sons fin- 
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ally consented to show me the 
way to his hut. There was no 
beaten path and I could hardly 
follow my guide through the 
thick jungle. Heavy dampness” 
filled the air and I could see 
why no one dared to go alone to 
that gloomy place. 

Suddenly my guide turned in 
the brush and shouted, “Apa, 
Daddy, here is your rice and 
salt." I could not see him but 


Mophatha's voice could be heard ~ 
“I am_ here, 


in the darkness, 
Father.” 

I was so moved with pity af 
the sight of such wretchednesg 
and abandonment that I forgot 
my resolve not to let him kiss m 
hand, as is the custom hers, 
thinking it might be dangeroug 
But when with the best smile k 
swollen lips could still muster 
he extended his ulcerous hand, 
instinctively offered mine and hé 
kissed it. I quivered for a secon 
but I was glad after it happen 
that I had not hurt the feeling 
of the poor outcast. 

“You alone have come to 
me, Father,” he said, “you al 
have not forgotten and be 
afraid of me.” “May God k 
you ever in good haelth,” 
concluded. 

The following morning © 
brought poor Mophatha Ha 
Communion and again he she 
ered me with his blessings a 
thanks. Two years later the 
fortunate leper died, but his k 
coupled with those of St. Frane 
Cabrini are the great trophies 
my life. Were they not clo 
linked like cause and effect? 
have been spared the curse 
leprosy and what is better, he 
constantly enjoyed good he 
thanks to the prayers of both. 
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THE BRAHMAN —I, 


This priest led me across the Caste 
barrier to Christ. Could I refuse to 
help bring Christ to others? 


“IT’S FANTASTIC! A Brah- 
man with the Catholic priest.” 
We could hear the villagers 
buzzing to one another as Father 
Antonello and I,—the Brahman 
of course—prepared to make our 
first stop. I had been curious 
to know what a Catholic Mis. 
sionary’s duties consisted of and 
Father had invited me along on 
one of his periodic rounds to ob- 
serve for myself, and incident- 
ally to help when and where! 
could. 

We started early one Monday 
on the first lap of our journey 
by train. That was all too brief 
however and for five hours fol- 
lowing we travelled by car 
drawn by two emaciated bull- 
ocks over bumpy, dusty roads al 
the sorry speed of nine miles per 
hour. Late that afternoon we at- 
rived at our first village and its 
people warmly greeted Father 
with a big “Sthotram.” That! 
accompanied Father 
had aroused their curiosity but 
they never question him directly 
about it. 

Work began almost immedi- 
ately. The Rosary was recited 
Father then heard confessions 
and I was delegated to explain 
the meaning of the Sacrament 
of Penance to the catechumens. 
After supper we settled down to 
hear the “Burrakatha’”’ (a Telegu 
word meaning narration in 
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lad form) of Our Lord's life on 
earth. This completed our first 
day and we went to sleep. 

On the second and third day 
following we visited the dwell- 
ings of Father's converts and dis- 
tributed among them the butter 
and oil which had been donated 
by American Catholics. These 
visits were also the occasion for 
the settling of disputes which 
had aisen since Father saw 
them last. He was certainly 
skilled in the art of arbitrating. 

My specific job on these house 
to house visits was the taking of 
acensus. The villagers found 
this as interesting as I and they 
willingly gave me the informa- 
tion I asked for Father's records. 
For the first time in their family 
history a Brahman had entered 
their house and fondled their 
children. They found it strange 
indeed since they were converts 
of the pariah or “untouchable” 






















s fol-§ caste. I recorded eighteen bap- 
cart § tisms. 

bull § Late on the third day we 

ids at} moved to our second village just 


ss peti two miles away. A derelict 
ve at-§ chapel with no windows greeted 
nd its} us. We deposited our belong- 
‘ather § ings inside and for all practical 
That! purposes decided to live under 
-het§i the blue canopy of the sky. 

y but} We rang the “bell’’—a piece 
rectly § of metal suspended from the roof 


—— and all the Christians of 
the area assembled for evening 
prayers. The routine here fol- 
lowed the pattern set in the first 
village. And in our census tak- 
ing I recorded fourteen new bap- 
tisms. 

In this village too Father's 
ptime concern was for the chil- 
dren. They were the first at 
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everything: in repeating pray- 
ers, singing hymns, attending 
Mass or catechism classes and 
in making noise. In the smiling, 
happy faces of these youngsters 
I noted the fulfillment of Pope 
Leo XIII's prophesy, “Thy chil- 
dren, O India, are they salva- 
tion.” 

On Saturday night we arrived 
back at Father’s mission head- 
quarters and after a good night's 
rest and Sunday Mass, we re- 
viewed the facts and figures we 
had gathered in the past six 
days. We had visited two vill- 
ages, distributed several gallons 
of butter oil, conducted catech- 
ism classes, recorded 350 Chris- 
tians, settled several family and 
inter-family disputes and last 
but not least Father had admin- 
istered the life giving Holy Eu- 
charist to many spiritually starv- 
ing souls. 

My week's experience had left 
me with a warm impression of 
hope and belief that the Lord's 
domain in India will prevail 
eventually over pagan gods and 
practices. But the impression 
was also accompanied by the 
realization that this will not take 
place through wish alone. Much 
work is needed to bring this 
about. More priests are needed 
and more catechists—filled with 


Apostolic zeal and established 
in permanent chapels are needed 
to help the priests in bringing 
the Way of the Cross to more 
and more of the Indian reople. 

That God will provide for 
these needs in time I do not 
doubt but each time I attend the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass I shall 
pray that they will be answered 
soon. 
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Both officers in the Burmese Army 


had attempted escape from the rebel 
Karen camp. 


Each had honorably shown 


THE SOLDIER’S WAY 


IT IS FIVE and one-half years 
since the local press carried sen- 
sational headlines announcing 
the daring escape of seven Bur- 
mese Army oiticers from the 
rebel Karen encampment in the 
hill country sixty miles from 
Toungoo. It had all been 
planned and engineered by fel- 
low Burmese army officers 
posted in that city which is also 
the site of our PIME Mission and 
Diocesan Headquarters. 

I can still see the tall lean 
figure and pale emaciated face 
of the leader of this rescued 
band as he stood at the thresh- 
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hold of my office on the evening 
of his arrival at Toungoo 
Though he had just completed a 
three-day and four-night trek 
through thick jungle, he had 
come directly to me without even 
changing the tattered clothing 
of his captivity and journey. 
Why? I thought to myself. 

Colonel Maung and I had 
never met before but there he 
was seated beside me and 
speaking to me as a long los 
friend. He thanked me for the 
prayers I had said for his 
own and his fellow prisoner 
safety. And strangely enough 
he thanked me for the books 
which had found their way 
him, though they had originally 
been given to a friend, anothe 
prisoner. 
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The fate of this friend I was 


especially curious to learn. And: 


in typical soldierly fashion, Col- 
onel Maung gave me the straight 
facts, sad though they were, of 
the death of Major Cyril Dawson, 
and Anglo-Indian officer serving 
in the Burmese Army. I was 
shocked to learn that our mutual 
friend had lost his life in one 
of the prisoners’ many desperate 
attempts to escape. And Colonel 
Maung, grieved by his death as 
much as I, was at a loss to ex- 
plain how he himself had sur- 
vived these same unsuccessful 
endeavors to regain freedom. 

_ Only one possible reason ex- 
isted that made any sense to me. 
The Colonel's rescue had been 
purchased through the shed- 
ding of our friend's blood. As I 
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saw it, it was the ransom price 
demanded by God. But lest this 
price seem too high, let me ex- 
plain that more than a physical 
rescue had been involved. It 
had its spiritual significance as 
well. After much probing into 
religious matters, stimulated by 
Major Dawson and the books for- 
warded to him, Colonel Maung 
was about to become a Chris- 
tian. 

To emphasize his indebtedness 
to this brother in Christ, Colonel 
Maung took from about his neck 
a cloth pouch and from it drew 
four valuable momentos of the 
two and one-half years’ captivity. 

All had been given him by 
the Major: a soiled and worn 
copy of the IMITATION OF 


CHRIST by Thomas a Kempis; a 
tiny Rosary, whose beads were 


held together by a string; a 
small Cross to which the Corpus 
of Christ had also been bound 
by a string; and finally, a Sac- 
red Heart Badge. The IMITA- 
TION had been the first revela- 
tion of the vast scope of Chris- 
tian self-denial and detachment 
from the world, surpassing in 
depth and purpose Buddhist con- 
cepts of the same. The Rosary, 
after he had been taught how to 
use it, had won him special 
graces that brought about his 
conversion. The Crucifix, the 
image of Christ's suffering 
and death, had consoled him 
throughout his own ordeal. And 
with the reminder of the Sacred 
Heart ever near, the Colonel had 
invoked, with heroic hope, the 
opening of the flood-gates of 
Divine mercy and the eventual 
“miracle” of liberation. It was 
on the last day of a novena to 
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the Sacred Heart of Jesus that 
the “miracle” took place. 

These were the Colonel's 
most prized possessions. I re- 
placed, of course, these old ob- 
jects with new ones. The prayer- 
worn objects of prison days 
would be priceless relics now. 

Enthusiasm for the IMITATION 
prompted the Colonel to provide, 
at his own expense, fifty copies 


of the book for free distribution 
to those who could not afford 
to buy it themselves. He also 
immediately pledged and later 
paid a large sum of money fo 
the maintenance of orphans en. 
trusted to my care. This he 
termed a token of thanks for the 
helps I had given him, however 
indirectly, while he was impris- 
oned. And last but not least, 


Dr. Wu’s comments regarding the article by Colonel A, 
Maung Maung of the Burmese Army which was featured: 
in our September-October and November-December is. 


sues. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: 

| have read with the greatest in- 
terest Colonel Maung’s account of 
his conversion and though | do not 
know him personally, | am deeply 


impressed by his wonderful spiritual 
Odyssey. Every word rings true and 


sincere. This conversion is not a 
superficial one; it seems to me to 
penetrate every fibre of his being. | 
suspect that the Sacred Heart has 
taken a special delight in this soul. 
He bids fare to be a militant apostle 
of the Sacred Heart. 

| wish that someday Colonel 
Maung will write a more complete 
story of his spiritual experiences. It 
will shed a flood of light on the 
souls of Asia and also allow us to 
have some more glimpses of the 
marvelous workings of Divine grace. 

It is most touching to read about 
Major Dawson, whose apostolic zeal 
and edifying example were the chief 
instrument the Lord saw fit to use in 
this conversion. His death in at- 
tempting escape from prison was 
mysteriously connected with the 
Colonel's rebirth. The Colonel there- 
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fore has a friend in Heaven, | 

a very special friend, to help him 
carrying out his great vocation 
life. 

Let me thank you again for 
lishing this happy news, which fi 
given a profound joy to my spit 
In the meantime, let us pray | 
Colonel Maung’s sister, for whom 
has such brotherly affection. 
has the Lord ever failed to respol 
to the heart-cries of a brother? 

Cordially in Our Lady, 
JOHN C. H. WU 
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he gave me a large stipend for 
masses to be said for the re- 
pose of our dear friend, Major 
Dawson. There was no doubt 
about it, the friendship of these 
two men had left an indelible 
mark on the survivor, Colonel 
Maung. 

My own earliest association 
with Major Dawson was accom- 
pmied by equally tumultuous 
circumstances; and as I! recall, 
the events leading to our first 
meeting were providential in- 


In January 1949, the rebel 
[orens captured Toungoo and 
fom this vantage point swept 
north and south in their drive to 
conquer all of Burma. By Feb- 
mary they had penetrated to 
the central portion of the coun- 
try and it was in defending this 
area that Major Dawson, Col- 
mel Maung and several other 
Burmese Army officers were cap- 


‘Thad no way of knowing that 
they had been brought to Toun- 
goo to be imprisoned since the 


tehel occupation authorities 
were extremely suspicious and 
teluctant to allow any prison- 
ets’ contact with outsiders. And 
I would never have known of 
their presence in Toungoo if an 
incident involving the arrest of 

young men had not oc- 
curred. These young citizens 
had been arbitrarily jailed as 
spies after picnicing in a moun- 
fain area, a newly declared 
“strategic area” forbidden to ci- 
Vilians by the Karen military. 
Miter one month of pleading I 

ly won the youths’ release 
md then from them learned of 
the imprisoned Colonel Daw- 
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son's request to see the local 
Catholic priest. 

The rights of a prisoner ac- 
cording to International Law 
made no impression on the rebel 
authorities and only after three 
months bickering was I able to 
gain access to this beleagured 
soul through the help of the reb- 
el “War Secretary.” The “War 
Secretary,” an apostate, had ex- 
acted in return my promise to 
enlist the services of the Bishop 
as arbitrator during the ‘peace 
negotiations’’ which were bound 
to take place soon. The rebel 
cause was now suffering many 
reverses. 

My first visit was a feast for 
the poor Major Dawson. He had 
seen the finger of God in the 
chain of events leading to this 
visit. Though a man of Faith, 
he had been a stray-lamb at 
times, and now he anxiously 
awaited the Sacraments of re- 
conciliation. When he had con- 
fessed and received the Holy Eu- 
charist, an expression of peace 
settled on his face. “Oh Father,” 
he said, “may God make you as 
happy as you have made me.” 
“The good Father has brought 
me back to my Creator,” he 
wrote to his wife. 

On each weekly visit there- 
after, he received the Sacra- 
ments and we discussed the re- 
ligious books which I brought 
regularly, and these books he 
shared with the other prisoners. 

Now that he had regained 
God's friendship, nothing could 
dampen Major Dawson's cheery 
disposition. He was always 
ready with a quip of some kind 
to lighten my deep concern over 
his unhappy lot, even when he 
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and his colleagues were each 
confined to isolated cells re- 
served for condemned criminals 
about to be executed. This last 
state of affairs had come about 
as a resulted punishment for an- 
other unsuccessful attempt to 
escape from the rebel prison. 
The added rigours of cell life 
had served rather to increase his 
zeal in bringing the message of 
Jesus to his fellow prisoners, all 
Buddhists. Since they were all 
educated men, they eagerly 
awaited the opportunity to read 
the books I had brought the Ma- 
jor. A clandestine correspon- 
dence developed between the 
Colonel and the Major; and the 
latter watched, with great sat- 
isfaction, the spiritual develop- 
ment of his friend. Under the 


Major’s persuasive direction the 
Colonel had examined carefully 


all the other religions and found 
them to be false. He had fur- 
ther forsaken the “no man’s 
land” of scepticism for the warm 
realm of Faith. Later, when the 
rebels retreated from Toungoo 
taking their prisoners with them, 
the two friends were able to con- 
verse and develop the points 
that had been first considered in 
their guarded notes in prison. 

Seven months later, when 
Colonel Maung presented him- 
self on that fateful night of Au- 
gust 30, 1951, he was ready for 
Baptism. 

POSTSCRIPT 
TO CROSS THE SEAS, 
TO SAVE ONE SOUL, 
AND THEN TO DIE! 

That saying kept ringing in 
my ears on the night of August 
30, 1951. And I felt that my 
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contribution to the conversion 
of Colonel Maung, small as jj 
may have been, was in itself 
sufficient recompense for all the 
sacrifices exacted of me by God 
since I became one of His Mis. 
sionaries 24 years ago. 

That I had helped Major Day. 
son prepare himself to meet his 
Creator comforts me, but we all 
know the Graces from God com. 
prised the greater cause of this 
zealous lay-man’s Heavenly rm 
conciliation. 

That six other rescued pris 
oners were exposed to The 
Word and as yet have not a 
cepted Christianity gives me 
good reason to continue to pray 
for their conversion. Evidences 
of seeds of Faith implanted d 
ing their two and one-half yea 
captivity have manifested thex 
selves in poignant ways. Some 
have returned to thank me fe 
my kindnesses. One came i 
ask for a book to reread: th 
book, he said, of that Saint who 
wrought so many wonders aft 
her death. The “Shower d 
Roses” in the appendix to th 
“Story of a Soul” impressed hi 
and he has named his gi 
Therese, in honor of the beloved 
Saint of Lisieux. His son, | 
named, Francis, in memory 0 
the boy he read of in the Fatima 
apparitions. The others ha 
expressed occasional interes 
and for them I will continue tt 
pray that they will receive th 
grace to follow the Colonel's ¢ 
ample — which will then be th 
harbinger of greater blessing 
for Burma, my beloved land ¢ 
adoption. 

P. ZIELLO, 
Toungoo, Burma. 
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FATHER P. ZIELLO, PIME 


in a recent letter to the C.L. editor, Father Ziello 
mentioned that he was an avid collector of several vari- 
eties. First of all he collects orphans as quickly as a 
stamp collector can collect stamps. Without even trying 


he has accumulated a group of 112 homeless, hungry, 
poorly clothed and abandoned orphans, an increase of 
thirty over last year’s acquisitions. While he willingly 
receives these unfortunate sprigs of humanity, he some- 
times finds the going tough in providing for them. We 
of Catholic Life strongly recommend Father Ziello’s 
efforts for your charity. 


But as you can readily see, Father Ziello is also inter- 
ested in collecting converts of no small dimension. 
Colonel Maung is a good example of the good father’s 
interest in this regard. Sound Catholic apologetic texts 
helped him no end in reaching the soul of Colonel Maung 
and bringing it to the altar of God. “When you have 
books of this type that you wish to dispose of,” writes 
Father Ziello, “remember my circulating library. With- 
out this arsenal of books, I could not have won the 
Colonel’s soul for Christ.” 


Here too, we recommend Father Ziello to our 
readers and ask them to cooperate with this veteran PIME 
missionary in Burma to help build up his library and in 
turn help spread the kingdom of God via good, sound 
Catholic literature. 





For WHhillions 


IS in the plan shown by architect Victor Basso to 
PIME’s Provincial Superior, seated beside him, 
Rev. N. Maestrini, and to PIME Fathers Boracco, 
Rossi, and Colosio standing. 


The plan is for the new PIME Seminary to 
erected in Newark, Ohio. Within its walls an uw 
limited number of young men will be trained for 
the Missionary priesthood and _ brotherhood 

. through the years to come. 





Once trained there, new PIME priests and 
brothers will bring the message of Christian hope 
to millions in mission lands and with it a new and 
brighter future shining with Faith — true Faith. 


Will you be one to help bring this precious 
to many in foreign lands who are waiting for 


The following is a list of items to be memorial- 
ed in the new building and though the amounts 
cover more than the actual costs of the items 
ted, they will help defray the expense of other 
ishings which cannot be readily memorialized: & 
sy 
& 


$5,000 

fain 2 ee oe ee ee 
m Alfars (2)... .... each 2,500 

fain Altar Tabernacle ..... . 2,000 
mm Altar Crucifix ....... 1,500 
eM. «© ws teste ws « ED 

i eee 750 

ha pe taw « 500 

lations of the Cross (14) . . each 400 
?. + % s & «te « «Sa 300 


Missionaries of Ss. Peter and Paul 
121 East Boston Blvd. Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 


I am enclosing $ 


for _______.______+_+=____—siin your new Seminary 
to be erected in Newark, Ohio, 


Name __ 
Address _ as 
eS ee 





This lay-missionary’s record of fifty years’ 
service to thousands of native South Africa 
prompts the mission-minded throughout the 7 
world to say 


Ns 
\ 


WELL DONE, Di 





WHEN DR. KURT F. McMURT- 
RIE packed his bags at the Gov- 
ermment Hospital in Empangeni, 
dululand, on June 15, he was 
saying good-bye to nearly fifty 
years of lay missionary service 
to the native tribes of South Af- 
tica. No one who knew him well 
was surprised at his decision to 
tetire to the Benedictine Monas- 
tery at Pietersburg in the north- 
em Transvaal. 


After forty-eight years of de- 
voled work among the native 
people in the Cape, the Trans- 
vaal, and Natal, Dr. McMurtrie, 
who is 74 years old, lives at the 
Monastery as a secular Oblate 
of St. Benedict, taking part in the 
daily sung Mass and the Divine 
Office. The dean of lay mission- 
ets in southern Africa, Dr. Mc- 
Murtrie began his career as an 
Anglican. He started two hos- 
pitals while working with the 
Anglican Missionaries of St. 
Cuthbert and a third hospital, 
*S. Mary's at Mariannhill, after 
@ecoming a Catholic. 

' Born in Somersetshire in the 
euth of England, Kurt McMur- 
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by James Rogan 


trie attended Llandovery College 
and the University of Edinburgh, 
where he received his medical 
degree. He was offered a post 
in India by the Anglican Society 
for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, but he wanted specifically 
a mission where there was a 
type of High Anglican worship. 
This he was assured of finding 
at St. Cuthbert’s mission in Pon- 
doland, South Africa. 

In 1908 the young doctor left 
Southampton by Union Castle 
mailship, bound for the vast na- 
tive area of the Transkei in 
South Africa's Cape province. 
Upon his arrival in Cape Town, 
he traveled part way to the mis- 
sion by mule mail train at a time 
when passengers sat on the mail 
bags in order to reach their des- 
tination. 

One of the young physician's 
first surgical patients when the 
new St. Cuthbert’s hospital was 
completed was a Colored boy, 
very ill with appendicitis. After 
removal of the appendix, the 
boy’s condition became worse. 
Dr. McMurtrie made a vow that 
if James recovered, he would 
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adopt and educate him. The boy 
became better and in fulfillment 
of his vow, the doctor sent him 
to study in England, where to- 
day he is a prominent ortho- 
pedic specialist in London. 
When St. Cuthbert’s was well 
established, Dr. McMurtrie was 


transferred to Sekukuniland in 


the Transvaal province. This 
station was also a rest resort for 
Anglican missioners, among 
whom there was a wide diverg- 
ence in attitudes toward the doc- 
trine and liturgy of the Anglican 
church. Dissatisfied with this 
lack of unity in belief and in 
worship, the young medical mis- 
sionary began to study seriously 
the claims of the Catholic 
church. His superiors at St. 
Cuthbert’s felt that he would 
“recover” from the Sekukuniland 
experience, but Dr. McMurtrie 
began instructions in the near- 
est Catholic church at Umtata, 
Natal. On Feb. 11, 1925, he was 
received into the Church and on 
the following day made his First 
Communion at Sacred Heart 
chapel, Ixopo, Natal. 

From Ixopo Dr. McMurtrie 
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went directly to Mariannhill 
eighteen miles from the seaport 
city of Durban, to begin mor 
than a quarter century of med 
ical service in the far-flung Mar 
iannhill vicariate. During the 
construction of St. Mary's hos 
pital, the doctor lived at a nea 
by home which had been built 
for a German sculptor-painter, 
who worked for the mission. This 
home became hospital, dispens 
ary, and operating theater until 
St. Mary’s was completed i 
March of 1928. 

Fear and superstition wer 
hard to overcome among the Zt 
lus in the early days of the med 
ical service but gradually the 
word spread that the doctors 
“muti” or medicine worked wor 
ders. Indians as well as Zulu 
walked for miles to be treated a 
the hospital. The Indians could 
not be persuaded to remail 
overnight, no matter how il 
they were. A sixteen-year-oll 
boy became the first resident pe 
tient under unusual circum 
stances. Upon examination i 
the out-patient department 
was found to have a large @ 
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pendiceal abscess which requir- 
ed urgent attention. When Dr. 
McMurtrie asked the father for 
permission to incise and drain 
the abscess, the parent was re- 
luctant to allow it. 

“You may do it provided the 
boy can go home afterward,” 
the father finally agreed. 

The doctor made a small ab- 
dominal incision and began 
draining the abscess. Mean- 
while a tropical storm sprang up 
and the Indian parent decided 
that the young man could stay 
in the hospital. The father was 
also invited to remain with his 
son. Nothing further was said 
about taking the patient home 
and he did not leave until the 
condition cleared up entirely. 
Some weeks later iuther and son 
teturned to show how well and 
comparatively fat the boy had 

ome. 

In the early days of the hos- 
pital the Catholic Medical Mis- 
sion Board of New York helped 
by providing much - needed 
equipment, instruments, band- 
ages, and medicines. Sisters of 
the Precious Blood from St. 
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Mary's Convent at Mariannhill 
comprised the nursing personnel. 
The first director of nursing 
service, Sister Amantia, died of 
typhoid fever after caring for a 
patient with that disease at the 
hospital. She was only 32 years 
old at the time of her death. 

Realizing the advantages of 
trained native personnel in deal- 
ing with people of their own 
race, Dr. McMurtrie began the 
first Catholic school of nursing 
for African young women. The 
Zulu parents at first did not like 
the idea of their daughters be- 
coming nurses, but the prejudice 
wore down and today there are 
several hundred native and Col- 
ored girls in training in eleven 
hospitals conducted by Mariann- 
hill. 

With the aid of an ancient 
Ford car, Dr. McMurtrie soon be- 
gan to extend the frontiers of 
Mariannhill’s medical service. 
At twelve out-stations within a 
hundred mile radius of the cen- 
tral mission he made periodic 
visits. Word went out by bush 
telegraph when the doctor could 
be expected, and patients were 
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always waiting when he ar- 
rived. In most cases there were 
no electric lights available so 
the brother electrician at Mari- 
annhill fitted up a lamp and re- 
flector with forty yards of wire 
which could be run off the car 
battery. This proved a life-sav- 
er on many night calls to native 
kraals in the bundu. 

Dr. McMurtrie’s reputation 
among his patients became so 
well known that he was consult- 
ed in other matters as well. On 
one occasion, a calf born with 
an obstruction in its windpipe, 
was brought to the doctor. He 


gave the animal an anaesthetic, 
inserted a metal tube in the tra- 
chea, and the calf went home, 
breathing easily. Another time 
he was consulted by the organ- 
ist of a native mission and pre- 
scribed a new bellows for the 


organ. 

Having learned the Xhosa and 
Sesotho native dialects in his 
previous work, the doctor added 
Zulu to his repertoire at Mari- 
annhill. He maintained a deep 
interest in the Church's liturgy 
and for years directed a multi- 
racial choir at the mission. Lat- 
er when he had the help of an- 
other doctor at the hospital, he 
had time to lead a weekly dis- 
cussion group on the liturgy at 
St. Joseph's parish in Durban. 
He corresponded frequently with 
Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
the first editor of “Worship,” the 
liturgical monthly, published at 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 

Writing to Father Michel dur- 
ing his spare moments in the dis- 
pensary while he made up pre- 
scriptions, the doctor once 
spilled mineral oil on a corner of 
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the letter. He apologized for no} 
re-writing the note. In his reply 
Father Michel referred to the blot 
as the “oleum laetitiae,”’ “the oj] 
of gladness,” occasioned by re. 
ceiving word from his friend. 

In 1928 Cardinal Hinsley, who 
was at the time a bishop in Eng. 
land, was appointed by the Holy 
Father as Apostolic Visitator to 
the missions of Mariannhill. Ip 
a four-day 400-mile tour of the 
vicariate, Dr. McMurtrie drove 
the car with the Bishop at his 
right hand. He spoke to the 
bishop of the need for training 
nuns as doctors to work in the 
missions. Some years later the 
Holy Father decreed that Sisters 
could receive medical training 
to qualify as doctors for mission 
work. 

After ten years of practice at 
Mariannhill, the doctor thought 
seriously of relinquishing his 
medical career to study for the 
priesthood. He determined to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land to seek out God's will in 
the matter. Travelling with let- 
ters of introduction to all the 
missions on the way, he hitch 
hiked through southern and 
Central Africa, taking five 
months to reach Uganda, the 
pearl of the African missions. 

Continuing on to the Holy 
Land, he visited all the sacred 
places of Our Lord's life. At 
Dormitio Abbey in Jerusalem, a 
young monk, Father Hugo Beve 
not, O.S.B., became his guide 
and companion on excursions 
around Jerusalem and to Naz 
reth, Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, 
Syria, and Lebanon.  Abflte 
spending several months in the 
Holy Land, Dr. McMurtrie decid 
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ed that his vocation was to re- 
main a medical missionary and 
he returned to South Africa to 
carry on his work at Mariann- 
hill. 





nd. In recognition for his years of 
who @ service at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Eng- § Dr. McMurtrie received the pa- 
Holy § pal award, “Pro Ecllesia et Pon- 
or tof tifice."’ The presentation was 
|. Ing made by Bishop Adalbero Flei- 


scher, C.M.M., who had invited 
the doctor to take over Mariann- 
hill's medical mission. 


f the 
drove 
1t his 


> the In 1951 Dr. McMurtrie went 
ining § on to a new field of activity in 
n the ® caring for the medical out-pa- 
sr the @ tients at the Government Hospi- 


tal in Empangeni, Zululand. In 
the six years until his retirement 
he saw from 80 to 120 patients a 
day. Each Saturday at noon he 


sisters 
1ining 
ission 


ice at™ drove 100 miles to Durban where 
ought § he stayed for the week-end at 
g his St. Therese’s orphanage, May- 
or the ® ville. On Sunday morning he 


ed to 
Holy 
vill in 
th let- 
ll the 


sang with the multi-racial choir 
which he had organized some 
years previously at St. Therese’s. 
Monday morning at four a.m:, he 
would drive back to Empangeni, 
leaving in time to attend Mass 
en route to the hospital. 

With his retirement to the 
Benedictine Monastery, Dr. Mc- 
Murtrie is busy with an extens- 


ons. 

Holy J ive correspondence and memoirs 
sacred @ Of his missionary life. For years 
e, At® he has been a frequent contribu- 
lem, a toh to Catholic publications in 
. Beve @ South Africa and England and 

guide § has maintained an active inter- 
ursions § est in the reconciliation of Angli- 

Naz § cans. When the history of lay 
ralilee, @ Missionaries in Africa comes to 

After written, Number One on the 
in the 


list should be Kurt F. McMurtrie, 
MD. 
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